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THE PROBLEM OF EUROPEAN DISARMAMENT. 


No problem of practical statesmanship has ever con- 
fronted the world of greater moment and of greater deli- 
cacy than that of European disarmament at the present 
time. A few years ago, though a small number of men 
saw the question rising in the distance with prodigious 
rapidity, yet most people of all ranks would have said that 
there was no such problem and that none would ever arise. 
The statesmen of no nation cared to look beyond what 
seemed to them the immediate necessities of their own 
country. The possible results of military rivalry they 
carefully hid from their eyes, and shragged their shoulders 
and smiled when told that a chasm of bankruptcy and 
general ruin was yawning at the end of the course on 


which they were entering. Even now, though many are 
opening their eyes to the deplorable condition into which 
the Continental nations have been plunged, yet most of 
those who are in official positions are still controlled more 
by fear and blind zeal than by good judgment and, like a 
teamster beating his poor horses when the wagon has 
sunk to the axle in mire, they are attempting to goad on 
to further sacrifices the already overloaded and despair- 
ing people. 

But the limit has been at last reached and the problem 
must be tackled without much further delay. In all the 
national budgets there are deficits for which provision can 
with the extremest difficulty be made by any sort of new 
tax which is acceptable to the people and their deputies. 
It is doubtful whether another deficit in the budgets, 
which is sure to come next year, if present conditions 
continue, can be met at all. It is this fact, patent now 
to all eyes, which is forcing into consideration the problem 
of disarmament, for this word disarmament alone expres- 
ses the real nature of the question pressing for solution. 

There is another reason why we may expect an early 
attempt at disarmament. While it is primarily the deficits 
which are forcing the public functionaries to take up the 
question, back of these deficits are the burdens which 
have so long rested heavily on the people. These burdens 
have in many cases been borne patiently and patriotically, 
but they have grown galling after the lapse of years, and 
it is beginning to be seen that it is not the real interests of 
the country which are imposing them. Maultitudes all 
over Europe are thinking and now daring to say that indi- 
viduals have rights which no State can justly take 
away. An old lady in Germany, to whom an Amer- 
ican traveller expressed surprise when he saw her trudg- 
ing along with a heavy burden on her shoulders, said 
patriotically and poetically: ‘*‘Why, I am carrying the 
German army on my back.” Now, it may be very easy 
and refreshing to carry the German army, or some other 
army, on one’s back for a little while. But such a bur- 
den becomes insupportably heavy after twenty-five years 
of trudging under it, especially when battalion after 
battalion has been added to the load. The revolt 
against this long-continued carrying of useless burdens is 
growing deep and widespread. It is making itself known 
through the rapidly multiplying peace societies, through 
the propaganda of the Socialists, through the awakened 
press and through representatives of the people in the 
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parliaments. In some countries the revolt means ultimate 
revolution, and revolution of a very desperate and sweep- 
ing kind, unless its demands are speedily heard. 

In face of this rising protest of the people it is not 
strange that the authorities should pause and think. They 
can not choke the deficits; it is more perilous still to try 
to choke the people. Disarmament, then, is in the air. 
It is in the mouths of the people. It is on the pens of 
editors. It is reaching the war-ministers’ ears. It is 
knocking at the doors of cabinets. The Gemand has even 
gone so far that men are asking, ‘‘How shall it be 
begun?” ‘“*Who will take the first step?” When these 
questions are asked the difficulty and delicacy of the 
problem become at once apparent. Europe has a huge 
elephant on its hands. How shall he be caged or slain? 
Everybody is afraid to tackle him, though he is stalking 
about swinging his trunk viciously and setting his big feet 
crushingly on everything which comes in his way. 

As a step towards the real thing to be done, it has 
been proposed that the nations simply agree to call a halt 
and not go any fu-ther on the perilous road of armaments. 
Abstractly, that is, of course, the first thing to be done. 
Practically, it is not so simple. Some of the nations 
might say with a show of reason: ‘Our armaments are 
much inferior, proportionately, to those of others; wait 
till we get even. and then we will agree to stop.”’ 
Another proposed .sethod of commencing the solution is 
that of a truce for ten years, or until the close of the 
present century, during which the nations shall agree not 
to go to war and not to increase their armaments. The 
first part of this proposition, that is not to go to war for 
a certain specified time, would, if carried out, do very 
little to relieve the situation unless the second part of it, 
not to increase armaments, were carried out at the same 
time, and this would meet with the same objection which 
is given above. A third method proposed is to agree to 
reduce the time of service everywhere to one year. This 
would reduce the expenses of the service by possibly one- 
half and would leave the nations relatively just where they 
are, both as to the size of their armies and the efficiency 
of the discipline acquired. But this plan is likely to meet 
with the apparently grave objection that the efficiency of 
the discipline acquired in one year would very imperfectly 
compensate for the great expense incurred, and that it 
would be just as well to disband the armies outright. 
The method of gradual and proportionate disarmament 
which has been often talked of would meet with the same 
objection previously given, that some of the nations are 
much behind the others in their military development. 

It is not our purpose in this article to outline what we 
might think to be the wisest way in which to proceed, 
but only to state the urgency of the problem and the diffi- 
culties in the way of its solution. These difficulties, as 
well as the problem itself, all spring ultimately out of 
the sentiments of ill feeling, or at least of fear and distrust, 


which the nations bear toward each other. These must, 
in part at least, give way before the situation can in any 
way be relieved. We have no doubt that they are giving 
way, and this leads us to hope that something may be done 
at an early date. The wisest course and in fact the only 
one which can be taken at present is to fellow the sug- 
gestion which is being urged in England of calling a Con- 
ference of the Powers to discuss the situation and to see 
what can be done. If the Governments will consent to 
meet together, by their representatives, and candidly and 
freely consider the situation, they will not be long in 
finding some practical way of disposing of the question, 
however difficult it may seem when looked at theoretically. 
Without such a Conference nothing can be done. One 
ought to be called at the earliest practicable date, in which 
men of wisdom from the different countries may meet 
together, without prejudice, without preconceived 
schemes which they are not willing to give up for better 
ones, and deliberate how they may relieve Europe from 
the curse which is fast blighting it. Such a Conference 
might find it wise to adopt some one of the methods of 
relief which have already been proposed, or some com- 
bination of them, or something still more radical and far- 
reaching, but if once convened it will be practically sure to 
find some solution which when tried will surprise us all 
with its simplicity and naturalness. me. T. 


THE PERSONAL TESTIMONY OF WM. F. DAVIS 
IN BEHALF OF PEACE. 


[Doubtless an army of considerable size could be 
gathered together of those who had been convinced of the 
unlawfulness and sinfulness of engaging in carnal warfare, 
through reading Dymond’s excellent treatise upon that 
matter. Some remarks dropped by my friend, William F. 
Davis, of Boston, concerning the agency of Dymond’s 
essay in helping him to correct views upon the subject, 
led me to request from him a statement thereupon. His 
response is appended. He has known what it is during 
the time since the war to battle bravely and faithfully 
under the banner of his Immanuel — notably in the lum- 
ber camps of Northern Wisconsin, and in Boston itself 
where, as we remember, he was treated to eleven months 
in jail for the offence of gathering a crowd by reading 
the Bible on that same historic common, which, upwards 
of two centuries ago, witnessed the hanging of four 
Friends for the testimony of Jesus.— Josiah W. Leeds.]| 

Early in 1861 I was employed in a cotton mill in South 
Carver, Massachusetts, by a firm entitled Jenkins Bros. 
& Co. My mother’s older brother, Wm. Franklin Jen- 
kins, after whom I was named, had been an intimate 
friend of Elihu Burritt, and from him, if I remember 
right, had received a copy of Jonathan Dymond’s essays, 
among which was the essay on war, which I read in the 
year 1860 with profound interest, as the book had been 
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given to me after my uncle’s early death a few years 
before. 

My grandparents and parents were ardent abolitionists, 
and my heart beat true to anti-slavery sentiments. Hence 
I held in very high esteem the utterances of Garrison and 
Rogers, and Phillips and Whittier, and I ignorantly sup- 
posed they were all as much opposed to war as to slavery. 
At the sudden outburst of our civil war early in the year 
1861, I instinctively felt that slavery on this continent 
was doomed, and that the war must somehow inevitably 
destroy our covenant with death and agreement with hell. 
Yet I felt no call to enlist in Massachusetts militia com- 
panies, over which Benjamin F. Butler was appointed 
Colonel. Until then, Butler had been regarded as the 
most audacious of all our Democratic lawyers in the North. 
By a clever political somersault he suddenly threw him- 
self forward and came up a Republican shouter and war- 
chief; and while men were prophesying that soon he 
would execute a back somersault and carry over recruits 
into the camp of the ‘‘ Copperheads,” he was leading 
Massachusetts troops through Baltimore, and offering by 
their aid to assist a Governor of a Southern State to put 
down any slave insurrection that might arise(!) These 
tidings made both our ears tingle. At the same time a 
rumor reached us, that young John Brown, son of the 
whilom John Brown who was the terror of American slave- 
dom, was in Boston, quietly recruiting volunteers to go 
down South and aid the slaves to gain their freedom. 

Perhaps the wish of many ani the fear of more that 
this might be the case, was the source and the substance 
of this rumor. Meanwhile Wendell Phillips had flamed 
forth before a huge mass-meeting of excited sympa- 
thizers in a clarion call to war. He urged the North at 
once to raise five hundred thousand soldiers and sweep 
the slave States into the Gulf of Mexico. Thus the ques- 
tion of where to plant and how to uphold both anti-slay- 
ery and peace standards in the midst of the clashing hurri- 
canes of war, was beset with some difficulties for a young 
man yet under twenty-one years of age. If I could fight 
conscientiously at all with carnal weapons, I thought it 
would be under some Joha Brown leadership. 

During these mental exercises I read with surprise Wen- 
dell Phillips’ war speech as reported in the Boston Jour- 
nal. Ihad incorrectly classified him with the non-resis- 
tants, Foster and others. Doubtless my error was due to 
the hasty inference that their united labors at Anti-Slavery 
conventions was only a single article of a covenant wide- 
reaching and many-sided. I was curious to know what 
cogent arguments had forced him out of the peace position 
which I mistakenly supposed he had previously held. Ac- 
cordingly I wrote a short letter of inquiry. He was very 
courteous to reply at all to such a raw stripling. He was 
doubly courteous in that he answered promptly, and at 
length. 

He said, “ Do not defer to me nor to any other man. 


Read and think for thyself.”” He recommended the New 
Testament and Dymond’s Essay on the Peace side of the 
subject, as best. He rehearsed the familiar arguments of 
self-defence on the War side. Until then I had been too 
much inclined to hero-worship. I continued to hold 
Phillips in much esteem,but the idolatrous spell was broken. 
Christ and Peace reigned in my heart; and while I clearly 
recognized the necessity and functions of law in govern- 
ments, terrestrial and celestial, and that the sword wielded 
by the legal magistrate is not in vain, as a minister of 
Christ in a dispensation of grace, I feel no call to take 


the sword. 
Sincerely thy brother in Christ, 


F. Davis. 


DECORATION DAY. 


To-day’s celebration is not a tribute to war but to self 
sacrifice. Neither the strains of martial music nor the 
rhetoric of the orator should be permitted to hide the fact 
that war is the greatest curse that ever afflicted mankind ; 
it is worse than famine and pestilence ; for it not only 
takes life and pierces the heart with grief, but it nourishes 
the ugliest and fiercest human passions. 

It was nothiag but the instinct of a savage that led Von 
Moltke to eulogize war as one of the greatest agencies of 
civilization. The struggles of the battlefield may have 
rid the world of many unfit men and nations; but they 
have, at the same time, destroyed the strongest and brav- 
est, for these are the ones that rush to the front and receive 
the deadliest blows of the enemy. They may have culti- 
vated courage, but it was the courage of the tiger, incap- 
able of sympathy and finding the greatest joy in the mis- 
fortunes of others. It is possible that they have ledto a 
greater respect for the rights of others, since resistance to 
aggression tends always to discourage aggression: but 
some of the most peaceful tribes on the earth — tribes that 
have no knowledge of the art of war, exhibit the most def- 
erence for the rights of others. Although low in the intel- 
lectual scale, they practise all those virtues that militant 
peoples constantly laud in their maxims and habitually 
disregard in their actions. 

There is not a virtue that the eulogists of war have 
attributed to it that the arts of peace do not draw forth. 
There are innumerable virtues born of peace that war 
invariably blasts. Nota day passes over a man’s head 
that he is not called upon to exhibit courage, perseverance 
and self-sacrifice. Was it not Emerson who said a man 
had not lived who had not each day conquered som e diffi- 
culty? Did not Wagner typify the same thought in the 
victory of Siegfried over the dragon? For most people, 
the slaughter of dragons is a daily task — often an hourly 
task. The beasts require a moral courage that no bar- 
baric Siegfried ever felt. They develop a character as 
much above that of Wagner’s hero as his was above the 
creature he slew. The man that does battle in behalf of 
some despised but humane cause ; that dares to defend the 
truth when others forsake her; that seeks to deliver the 
government of his city or country from the brgands that 
prey upon it — he is a type of character that finds no par- 
allel in mythology or among the heroes of military history. 
In him exists the feeling of sympathy — the richest and 
choicest product of civilization. While they fight for plun- 
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der or glory, he fights because of his love for his fellow 
men. 

War was not essential, either, to the creation of great 
nations. It was not necessary for the strong to conquer 
the weak to bring them into one society — under one 
government. It is true that historically that was the 
agent that brought about a united England, a united 
France, a united Italy, a united Germany. But the pages 
of the record of that unification is black with tales of 
cruelty, treachery, meanness and bloodshed. Does any 
one think that these would have been tales had commerce 
united these peoples? Her conquests are as resistless and 
complete as those of war. She drives out of existence the 
weak and incompetent ; she compels subjection to the laws 
of order, honesty, truth and justice. But she does not 
leave her battlefields strewn with the dead and wounded ; 
she does not fill the hearts of widows and orphans with 
anguish ; she does not leave in the breast of her conquered 
adversary the feeling of unquenchable hatred and revenge. 
She brings men of all races and creeds into a union de- 
voted to the arts of industry and the cause of humanity. 

It is this thought that is in danger of being forgotten 
to-day. At this time there is an essential danger because 
of the militant spirit that the creation of a new navy and 
the pursuit of the policy of jingoism has called into exist- 
ence since the Rebellion. The generation thathas grown 
up during the past thirty years knows nothing experimen- 
tally of the horrors and demoralization of that terrific con- 
test. They are prone to think that war and heroism go to- 
gether, and that one is essential to the other; they are 
prone to bestow upon one the praise that belongs to the 
other, and to imagine that to be heroes they must be war- 
riors. But war at best is only the occupation of savages, 
and, like cannibalism, is certain to disappear with the ex- 
tinction of the feelings appropriate to savages. There 
will, however, remain the same occasion for heroism and 
self-sacrifice that has always existed from the beginning 
of time. Men will be called upon to succor the victims of 
nature’s surly moods and to help those that from birth or 
misfortune or old age are unable to take care of them- 
selves. — Rochester (N. Y.) Union and Advertiser. 


ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 


The International Arbitration and Peace Association 
has recently sent the following Address to Queen Victoria. 
The suggestion which it contains is timely, and no act 
could add greater lustre to the Queen’s already illustrious 
reign than that of initiating such a movement as is here 
suggested. We join heartily in the wish and prayer that 
the Address may be favorably received : 

‘* May IT PLEASE youR MaJesty — 


‘* 1. It has long been known to the Committee of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association, in whose 
name the undersigned venture very respectfully to 
approach your Majesty, that the populations everywhere 
feel that the burdens laid on them by ever-increasing mil- 
itary and naval armaments have become intolerable, and 
that in some countries these are increased by conscription 
and other forms of enforced service. ‘This state of things, 
which restrict commerce and depresses peaceful industry, 
induces in the masses a feeling of hopelessness bordering 
on despair ; so that under the deepening shadow of militar- 


ism, which has made of Europe one vast armed camp, 
they know not where to look for succor and relief. The 
masses of the people are powerless to move against the 
official, military, and political organizations, which in the 
various nations combine with or rival each other in per- 
petuating this ‘‘ armed peace ” which is only slightly more 
tolerable than actual war, and ever threatens to result in 
the catastrophe of international combat, which would del- 
uge Europe with innocent blood, and set back civilization 
for a whole generation. 


‘* 2. Happily, however, there has recently arisen in the 
minds of several publicmen of knowledge and _ political 
experience a simultaneous desire that something should be 
done to relieve the present strained condition of affairs. 
This desire is spreading among all classes, here as well as 
on the Continent,so that it is finding expression through the 
press and in the utterances of responsible statesmen in all 
countries. It has now claimed the attention of the 
crowned heads of Europe and of their ministers, also of 
His Holiness the Pope, so that it would seem that the 
time has come to take occasion by the hand in order that 
this desire of the nations for deliverance shall receive 
practical shape and obtain fruitful result. 


‘¢3. Already this fervent desire to save Europe from im- 
poverishment and anarchy, and to thrust back the spectre 
of ever-threatening war, has assumed shape in two forms — 
namely, that the leading nations of the Continent shall 
agree on a truce for three or four years, or to the end of 
the present century; then under that self-imposed or- 
dinance, some plan may be agreed upon for gradual and 
simultaneous reduction of armed forces and of armaments, 
which, if carried out, would liberate tens of thousands of 
men for the avocations of peace, and at once alleviate the 
now intolerable financial pressure which fills the world 
with anxiety and unrest. His Imperial Majesty the Ger- 
man Emperor has, it is understood, been personally active 
in the endeavor to initiate this beneficent movement, which, 
it appears, derived its inception from the wishes of the 
greatly-respected King of Denmark ; and it is understood 
also that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
and His Majesty the King of Italy have given a favorable 
ear to these reanimating proposals. 


‘*4. Thus the way seems opened for giving effect to 
this noble movement, so thoroughly in accord with the 
teaching of Christ, and with the highest principles and 
finer instincts of modern civilization. ‘The one great need 
of the hour is that some Sovereign should come forward 
whose power is so commanding that no apprehension of 
weakness can cast any shade on the high impartiality of 
such Sovereign’s free invitation and whose disinterested- 
ness and absolute independence will command profound 
respect among all the nations of the world. 

‘*5. In the light of this opportunity, our Committee 
very humbly, but most earnestly, venture to suggest that 
your Majesty should, through your Council of State and 
Executive Ministers, invite the rulers of all the Kingdoms 
and States of Europe to join with one accord in formulat- 
ing and giving effect to the long-delayed, but now reviv- 
ing, hope of the suffering populations. Such an act of 
majestic beneficence would be recognized as conferring 
fresh lustre on a long reign already associated with so 
many of the victories and triumphs of peace. Thus it may 
come to pass that a word from the British Throne may 
avail, under Divine Providence, to strike once more ‘a 
universal peace through sea and land.’ 


1894. 


‘¢And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray. 
** Signed on behalf of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association, 
Hopason Pratt, Chairman. 
Wa. Martin Woop, Vice-Chairman. 
**Joun M. Grant, Hon. Treasurer. 
Frepk. Green, Secretary.” 


ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
LONDON PEACE SOCIETY, 1894. 


The Annual Report of the Peace Society, 47 New 
Broad Street, London, E. C., notices with satisfaction 
the continuing progress of INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
T1ion during the past year, as evidenced by the settle- 
ment, by that means, of the Behring Sea dispute and 
several other similar international difficulties. 


It also records as encouraging, the recent activity of 
several of the religious denominations, on behalf of 
Peace, together with the new organization of ‘‘ THE 
ARBITRATION ALLIANCE OF British CuriIsTIANs,” 
body which includes amongst its members the Arcu- 
or Dustin, the or Dzruam, Canon 
FreMANTLE, CANON WILBERFORCE, and many others, 
including the President of the Peace Society, Sir 
J. W. Pease, Bart., M.P., and the Secretary, Dr. W. 
E. Darsy. 


The Peace Society made vigorous efforts last Christ- 
mas to secure, throughout the country, an effective observ- 
ance of ** Peace Sunpay.” With this object it printed 
and distributed fifty thousand tracts, issued 17,250 cir- 
culars to ministers, and so secured 1700 sermons in 
behalf of the cause. And in connection with its regular 
course of meetings, it has organized a number of Lec- 
vures illustrated by magic lantern slides. These. have 
given great satisfaction. 

The Society prepared (at an expense of £60) a beautiful 
Ser or DraGrams, on Peace and War, as its contribution 
to the exhibits of the Wortp’s Farr at Cuicaco. And 
the Peace Coneress held last year, in that city, was 
attended by the Secretary, Dr. Darsy, who took an 
active share in the proceedings. 


Although owing to increased expenditure in other 
directions, fewer meetings have been held than last year, 
yet the use, at home, both of the PLatrorm and the 
Press, has been perseveringly maintained. The Society 
also continues its Paris Bureau, in a central position in 
that city. 

The Report criticises the ‘‘ Boys’ Bricapr,” the real 
tendency of which has just been declared by its chair- 
man Lorp Roserts to be the * promotion of military 
feeling ” and a ‘* longing to fight the enemies of England.” 
The Peace Society asserts that this object is quite op- 
posed to the professed object of the Brigade, which is 
alleged to be ‘* the advancement of Christ’s kingdom 
among boys.” In contrast with this, the Report states 


that a special department of the Peace Society’s work is 
devoted to the visitation of SuNpAy SCHOOLS, in order to 
diffuse, amongst the scholars, principles of human brother- 
hood and concord. 
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SIR JOSEPH PEASE ON THE CONDITION OF 
EUROPE. 


‘*There never was a time, probably, when there was 
so much preparation for war, made by almost all the 
Powers. I am one of those who have advocated from 
this platform the high type of Christian morality, as 
regards war. But when we leave Christianity alone, when 
we look at merely the moral and the financial aspect of 
the present state of things, it must strike every man as 
absurd to think that nations who are communicating 
daily with each other, by steamer, telegraph and railway, 
should be spending such enormous sums of money, and 
training so many men for the mere purpose of destroying 
one another. ‘The thing almost seems horribly grotesque, 
when you look at it. Then we come to the puzzle which 
Government feels with regard to ways and means. We 
have a Chancellor of the Exchequer puzzled at this very 
moment. Some of us, looking on, are not very much 
annoyed that Government after Government, whether 
Liberal or Tory, finds the difficulty in raising money for 
appliances of war comes heavier and heavier. If it comes 
heavy on this country, which is the richest and most able to 
meet its liabilities, it comes much harder upon those who 
are endeavoring with less funds to increase their arma- 
ments. My hope has always been in the union of the differ- 
ent Churches, and in every section of the Christian Church 
uniting in one common cause; and I often wish that my 
friend, Mr. Henry Richard, was again with us, because 
he used to tell us he was disappointed with the manner 
in which the Christian Church did not unite in this cause. 
Now I believe we have sent out something like ten thou- 
sand circulars to the different Ministers of religion asking 
them to deal with the subject in an annual sermon. The 
kindness of the response is remarkable, and the large 
number who have responded is one of those good signs 
of the times in which I think we may all rejoice. 

It is well, I think, just to look for a moment at what 
the armies are, at the present time. On a peace footing, 
there are 3,747,000 men, on a war footing 21,000,000. 
On a peace footing, in 1869, there were 2,000,000, in 1892, 
3,000,000. On a war footing in 1869, 6,900,000, and 
in 1892, 12,500,000. The cost in 1869, was £116,000,- 
900, in 1892, £198.000.000. Therefore, in Europe alone, 
we are spendiug £72,000,000 more than we were, as lately 
as 1869. I believe there are comparatively few people 
who look at this question, as a question affecting work 
and wages, although money that is spent on unproductive 
industry is simply wasted money. If have not the slight- 
est doubt that going back into the pocket of the tax- 
payers it would be used in industrial pursuits, in employ- 
ing the industries of nations, and in preventing that of 
which every nation is now complaining.” 


A conference of members of the British and French 
Chambers of Commerce was held in Paris on the 22d ef 
June to discuss the question of a general European dis- 
armament. ‘The consensus of opinion was that disarma- 
ment would have most serious effect upon labor, as it 
would add the 3,750,000 men now armed and supported 
by their Governments to the ranks of the unemployed. 

Why did not these wise business men think to suggest 
that it would be much cheaper for the Governments to 
support these men at home than under arms? 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 


THE 
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THE AMENITIES OF WAR. 


At the Peace Congress at London in 1890 and again at 
Berne in 1892 an intelligent lady who had lived on the 
border between France and Germany and seen the fearful 
results of the war of 1870-71 expressed, in a manner 
which we have never forgotten, the self-evident truth 
that what are called the amenities of war involve a mon- 
strous contradiction. We say self-evident truth, for 
whoever puts the real deeds of war alongside of what are 
often supposed to be its kindnesses and courtesies and 
looks at them with open mind can not avoid seeing that 
the two are just as contrary to each other as light and 
darkness. Cruelty and kindness have nothing in com- 
mon. War is always cruel, whether its cruelty be that of 
the individual soldier who has become callous and fierce, 
as many soldiers do, or that of the ‘fighting machine” of 
which he has become a part and which carries him along 
to do its crushing and bloody work in spite of any feelings 
of tenderness and pity that arise in his heart and would 
bid him stop short in his deadly task. There is no 
‘‘amenity” in a flying rifle ball, no kindness in a fierce 
bayonet charge, no tenderness in a screaming shell, no 
pity in a thundering battery. A battalion storming a re- 
doubt has for the time being left behind or trampled 
under foot or smothered away every sentiment of tender- 
ness or pity, and goes straight to its work of death and 
destruction. That is war. Men who justify or excuse 
it never draw their arguments from these deeds. Shun- 
ning them, scrupulously refusing to speak of them, they 
turn to abstract theories of self-defence and the mainte- 
nance of national honor, or they appeal with great show 
of moral sentiment to the so-called ‘‘amenities of war- 
fare,” in order to make it seem a goodly thing. 

Even Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent, 
who has perhaps seen more of the awful havoc of the bat- 
tlefield than any other living man, and is thoroughly ac- 


quainted ‘with these ‘‘amenities,”’ frankly confesses in 
his latest utterance (Scribner's, June, 1894), that ‘tas a 
matter of hard fact they are in principle nothing other 
than a contradiction in terms.” ‘*The abstract theory of 
the ‘amenities’ is nothing other than preposterous. You 
strain every effort to reduce your adversary to impotence. 
He falls wounded, whereupon, should he come into your 
hands, you promptly devote all your exertions to saving 
his life and restoring him to health and vigor in order 
that he may go home and swell the ranks of your 
enemy.” 

This is the position which every thoughtful and con- 
sistent man must take on the subject. If war is right, 
that is, if the bullet and the bayonet and the ‘‘strata- 
gems” of the battlefield be legitimate means of over- 
coming an enemy, if the bombardment of cities and the 
starving of their garrisons into submission be morally 
lawful, then no conceivable reason can be given why 
wounded men should not be bayonetted to death on the 
battlefield or prisoners of war shot or starved to death, so 
long as the enemy is still unconquered. War takes no 
account of the individual but only of the enemy as a 
whole, and according to its principles, strictly carried 
out, any means of reducing him quickly to submission is 
not only permissible but imperatively required. We are 
glad for the sake of humanity that the contradiction ex- 
ists, that the cruel arbitrament of the sword does not 
always go to its logical limits, that the ‘‘amenities” are 
becoming more and more frequent. 

War however has not in itself become more civilized or 
more Christian. What remains of it is the same cruel 
and merciless thing that it was in olden times. But 
native human kindness and Christian civilization have 
cut off some of its appendages. That is the meaning of 
the ‘‘amenities,’’ which ought never to be called ‘‘the 
amenities of war.” War and the spirit out of which it 
springs do not create, never did create, a single one of 
them. They exist in spite of the cruel system with which 
they are often found associated. They are the expres- 
sion of the kindly instincts which the Creator has placed 
in the constitution of all men, which it is nearly impos- 
sible wholly to eradicate. Even in the darkest and 
bloodiest periods of history, and in the lives of the most 
heartless conquerors some remnants of these kindly 
tendencies have been found. Sometimes when men have 
been giving themselves to the most inhuman butcheries, 
their natures have suddenly reacted for a moment and 
manifested themselves in the most beautiful deeds of 
kindness, which, if rightly viewed, instead of making 
war seem more humane can only make it appear the more 
hideous and beastly. The same spirit of brotherhood 
which, still surviving, makes men crawl out of opposing 
rifle-pits to chat together and exchange courtesies before 
proceeding to shoot each other to death, which causes 
pickets to spare pickets of the enemy, which leads 4 
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general to save a single man out of a bleeding mass 
which his cannon has shattered beyond recognition, the 
increasingly humane and Christian feeling which forces 
an army tocare for the wounded on the other side and 
to treat decently its prisoners will some day make it as 
impossible to shoot men down in the first instance as it 
now is to stab them to death after they are wounded. 

The ‘‘amenities” are a tribute to the ineradicable kind- 
ness of human nature, not to war; and this elemental 
spirit of kindness, under the liberating and sustaining 
power of Christian principle, is some day to become en- 
throned in all hearts so that the ‘‘amenities” will become 
universal and continuous, instead of being spasmodic 
and exceptional, and killing and maiming will entirely 
cease. Whoever has seen this truth must in conscience 
become at once and forever the brother of all men and 
the opposer of all war. 


ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 


The assassination of the President of the French re- 
public at Lyons on June 24th, by an Italian anarchist, 
Cesare Giovanni Santo, has cast a gloom over the whole 
civilized world. Coming so soon after the attempt on the 
life of Premier Crispi of Italy it has caused many to sup- 
pose the existence of a widespread plot to assassinate 
prominent men all over Europe. But this is probably not 
the case. These attempts to take away the lives of men 
in high positions are to be accounted for, most satisfac- 
torily, by the extreme personal wickedness and unmiti- 
gated lawlessness of individuals who have gone mad with 
iniquity, urged on by the general talk in anarchist circles. 
They take advantage of the growing liberty and the de- 
creasing repression of the time, to reek their spite and 
envy upon those who stand for law and order and who 
represent the thrift and industry which enable men to live 
in comfort and happiness. How much they are actuated 
by the spirit of revenge for the punishment of their un- 
godly colleagues it is impossible to determine. There is 
litle room to doubt that the guillotining and hanging of 
anarchists exasperate others to greater deeds of violence, 
and that other methods of punishment more in harmony 
with the increasingly humane spirit of the age would be 
more effectively repressive than these. 

President Carnot was much loved by the French people 
and highly respected abroad. He had presided over his 
country during a period of much agitation and considera- 
ble political uncertainty and in times of crisis he proved 
himself for the most part a wise and steady director. 
The whole French nation is stricken with sorrow and 
foreign sympathy with them is deep and sincere, especially 
80 in the United States where we have in the last thirty 
years lost two of our noblest Presidents by the hand of 
the assassin. ‘he fact that his murderer was an Italian 
ought not to produce any complications between France 
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and Italy. It could hardly have led to serious misunder- 
standing, even if a French mob had lynched Santo on 
the spot as seemed imminent for a few moments. Much 
less can such results follow, after the protection of the 
life of the assassin by French officers of the law. The 
Italian people all over the peninsula, except the anarchists, 
will hasten to condemn with all their heart the abominable 
crime, and we shall expect to see all the better elements 
of the two countries brought into greater mutual sympa- 
thy and friendliness in their common detestation of the 
heartless deed. If this result shall follow, it will be at 
least one sun-ray of relief cast on the otherwise totally 
black and heart-chilling event. 

There is no reason to fear that the stability of the 
French republic to which Mr. Carnot contributed so much 
will be affected by his death. The people are too deeply 
in love with their present form of government to think of 
allowing any emergency like this to cause them to take 
any backward steps. Great as is the loss to the nation 
occasioned by the death of him who had been for nearly 
seven years its Chief Magistrate, some other capable 
man will speedily be found to take the leadership and the 
interests of the country will not suffer permanent injury. 

The expressions of sympathy and grief which have 
been sent to Lyons from all over the civilized world have 
been truly remarkable and are an unmistakable evidence 
of the deepening international love and unity now begin- 
ning to prevail. In this general expression of sorrow and 
respect we most heartily join, and add our sincerest wish 
and prayer that the great calamity may be overruled by 
the Divine Providence so as to promote the highest good 
and truest greatness of the republic of France. 


JUBILEE OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Jubilee of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
which took place in London the first days of June ought 
to be reckoned one of the chief events of this year. 
This Association interests us not chiefly because it is one 
of the many powerful agencies which are working out in 
a very efficient way the brotherhood of humanity and the 
peace of the world, though under this aspect of its work 
we may speak of it in the highest terms of commendation. 
It is a noble thing to see the Christian young men of the 
nations binding themselves together in tens of thousands 
into a great international union, which can not fail to 
contribute much to the unity, moral and spiritual, and 
hence to the general unity of the peoples of the world. 
But the Y. M.C.A. exists primarily for the salvation 
and Christian training of young men through young men 
themselves. It does its work in an earnest, straightfor- 
ward but wholly unconventional manner, which enables 
it to win its way very effectively to the hearts of those 
whom it seeks to reach. One of the most admirable 
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features of the organization is its creation in our cities of 
beautiful religious and social centres, or rather homes, for 
the young men, where they are not only sheltered from, 
but also trained to resist the temptations which lie in 
wait for them at every street corner. The Y.M.C. A. 
buildings, many of which are noble specimens of architec- 
ture, are of vastly greater value to any city than its court- 
house and jail, or than its reformatory institutions. The 
money invested in them by the citizens could not be more 
profitably spent. 

The success of the Association since its organization 
by Mr. Williams fifty years ago has been great though it 
can hardly be called phenomenal. It has had a steady 
growth from year to year until it now has more than five 
thousand local organizations with a membership of nearly 
half a million. Many of the Associations are still small 
and struggling with difficulties, but they usually hold on 
and finally succeed in making themselves permanent. 
Public favor and public support are gradually becoming 
more pronounced, and the Association, we doubt not, has 
a yet much greater future before it. One can not look 
into our cities and see the stream of young men who are 
squandering all that they have, physical, intellectual and 
moral, in riotous living, at a rate which would put the 
prodigal son to blush, without feeling grateful in his heart 
of hearts for this grand institution of young men, and 
without wishing it every blessing for the future. 

The jubilee has been a great success. Many prominent 
workers from different parts of the world were present, 
and eminent religious leaders of Great Britain gave the 
meetings the benefit and inspiration of their presence and 
speech. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom, Hezekiah Butterworth, Mrs. Mary 
Frost Ormsby and Benjanim F. Trueblood were appointed 
delegates to attend the coming Peace Congress at Ant- 
werp on the 29th of August. The President and Secre- 
tary were empowered to appoint as delegates other mem- 
bers of the Society who may be expecting to go to Europe 
this summer. 

At the same meeting of the Directors the Secretary 
gave an account of a recent visit made by him to Wash- 
ington and of an arrangement which had been made for 
the introduction into both Houses of Congress of a Reso- 
lution requesting the President to negogtiute a twenty- 
five years’ treaty of arbitration with Great Britain. 


The Interparliamentary Peace Conference which is to 
open at The Hague on the 4th of September and last three 
days gives increasing promise of being the most impor- 


tant meeting yet held by the Interparliamentary Union. 
Eminent men in all the European parliaments have al- 
ready signified their intention to be present and partici- 
pate in the proceedings. ‘The various groups of members 
in the different countries are studying the questions to be 
brought before the Conference, and the Dutch Committee 
on organization is exerting itself zealously to make the 
Hague meeting a success. 


Our readers will be glad to see the letter of Ambassa- 
dor Bayard, on another page. No other envoy of the 
United States to the Court of St. James has more con- 
scientiously and constantly used his influence on all 
proper occasions to deepen feelings of friendship between 
this country and Great Britain. This letter was written 
in reply to the resolution of commendation and approval 
passed at the recent annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society, and sent to Mr. Bayard. 


The Peace Bureau at Berne, after having consulted all 
the peace societies of the world on the question of the 
proposed Truce in Europe, has issued an interesting re- 
port of the answers received. ‘There is considerable 
divergence in the replies as to the details of methods to 
be adopted for bringing it about, but most of the societies 
heartily favor the Truce in a general way. The question 
is to be put on the program of the Antwerp Congress. 


At the last of May a dinner was given at St. James 
Hall, London, to the officers of the United States cruiser, 
Chicago, At the plate of each guest was a souvenir 
book containing the portraits of the chief guests, and hav- 
ing on the illuminated cover this couplet : 

“When love unites, wide space divides in vain, 
And hands may clasp across the spreading main.” 

In proposing a toast to the United States, Lord George 
Hamilton, who presided, said : 

“IT connect this toast with the sentiment of a great 
Englishman, now departed, who said: ‘England and the 
United States are not two nations, but one, for they are 
bound together by Heaven’s act of parliament and the 
everlasting law of nature and fact.’ ”’ 


Ambassador Bayard, who was highly complimented by 
the President, responded to the toast, and expressed 
great gratification at the manner in which the toast had 
been received. Though there was doubtless some super- 
ficial sentiment manifested on the occasion, we have no 
doubt that the real feeling of growing friendship between 
the two countries was voiced in the speeches. 


The United States Senate, by a vote of 55 to 0, has 
passed a resolution declaring that it, of right, belongs 
wholly to the people of the Hawaiian islands to establish 
and maintain their own form of government and domes- 
tic polity ; that the United States ought not, in any way, 
to interfere therewith; and that any intervention in the 
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political affairs of those islands by any other government 
would be regarded as an act unfriendly to the United 
States. 


The events and speeches of Memorial Day this year, 
taken in general, prove that the occasion is becoming 
more and more one of peace. ‘The bitter feelings be- 
tween North and South are really passing away, and the 
people of both sections are beginning to feel something of 
the real unity of spirit which ought to bind them to- 
gether. The soldiers who fought on both sides are con- 
tributing their full share to the reconciliation, more in 
fact than many others. They propose to hold, next 
spring, a peace jubilee, in which the Blue and the Gray 
shall join. Why not? And why could not a general 
jubilee be held all over the country, in which every city 
and town and village throughout the land should take 
part? If the men who did the bitter fighting can forget 
the past and join in a peace jubilee, the two sections of 
the country can certainly do as well. It would be a 
sight werthy of our time and of our country. 


The treaty recently entered into between Great Britain 
and Belgium, as to their territorial relations in the Congo 
region, has caused a good deal of excitement in Europe. 
Great Britain has been soundly denounced in France, 
where much bitterness of feeling has expressed itself. 
Germany, also, is dissatisfied with the Congo arrange- 
ment, and for once is found co-operating with France. 
The whole matter is likely to have to be settled by a Con- 
ference, or by some sort of an arbitration. King Leo- 
pold has expressed his willingness that such a course 
should be taken. 


Concord, commenting on the statement that ‘* The total 
expenditure of the United States Government during the 
past fiscal year on what may be called the war power, in- 
cluding pensions and the army and navy, was upwards of 
239,000,000 dollars—far more than half of the entire 
cost of the Government, and nearly double the military 
expenditure of either France or Germany,” says : 

‘*In presence of this astounding figure of well on to 
fifty millions sterling there can be no more boasts as to the 
Great Republic being exempt from the curse of militar- 
ism that is ruining the old world. Let us know the facts, 
it is for Americans themselves to apply the remedy.” 

The figure here given is substantially correct, and yet 
we can boast that we are measurably free from the curse 
of old-world militarism. One hundred and fifty millions 
of this amount was paid in pensions to disabled soldiers, 
and to the widows and orphans made by the late war. 
This pension sum which is probably much larger than it 
ought ever to have been, has now reached its maximum 
and will from this time rapidly decrease. It must be re- 
membered that the population of the United States is as 


large as that of France and Germany combined, and its 
wealth probably more than that of both the European 
countries. Since we have astanding army of only 25,000 
soldiers, our young and able-bodied men are not withdrawn 
to any appreciable extent from the productive industries 
of the country. Weactually pay for our army and navy 
expenses about sixty-five million dollars a year, which is 
bad enough, to be sure ; but we have no conscriptive sys- 
tem to derange the business and educational life of the 
millions of young men of the country and to pass them 
through the degrading influences of camp and barrack. 
We are sorry our condition is as bad as it is, but it isa 
long way short of what Concord has hastily concluded it 
to be. 


The Herald of Peace for June is taken up largely with 
the Report of the Annual Meeting of the London Peace 
Society which occurred on the 22d of May. We givea 
little abstract on another page. The Annual Public Meet- 
ing was one of the largest on record, and was presided 
over by the President, Sir Joseph Pease, who made one of 
his very bestspeeches. ‘The Annual Report, of which Dr. 
Darby read only a small portion at the meeting, is an ex- 
tended and interesting one giving a careful survey of the 
condition of the world at the present time as well as a 
summary of the work of the Society and its agents for the 
year. It is very encouraging to notice the growing number 
of influential persons in England who are putting them- 
selves into active codperation with the Peace Society and 
other similar Associations. 


The Second Massachusetts School -Regiment has been 
disbanded. Jealousy among the boys and remissness in 
their studies are given as the reasons for discontinuing the 
Regiment. The teachers have become convinced that the 
evils connected with the attempt to give the school-boys a 
soldier’s training outweigh the good, and they have wisely 
given their voice against continuing it. It is much to be 
regretted that an attempt should ever have been made to 
engraft upon the school system an institution whose pur- 
poses and methods are both so radically inconsistent with 
the moral and intellectual aims of the schools. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that other Principals will follow the 
wholesome example set by those whose boys were in this 
Regiment now disbanded. 


The San Francisco Chronicle in commenting on Dr. 
Talmage’s Decoration Day address in that city says that 
the distinguished preacher asserted that ‘there will 
never be another great war on earth. Arbitration will 
take the place of the sword.” This conviction is rapidly 
forming itself in the minds of intelligent and good men 
everywhere. Dr. Talmage has often made utterances 
of a nature to keep alive and propagate the spirit of war, 
but in this address he rightly interprets the changing 
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spirit of the age and his declaration of his belief that the 
end of war is near, if not actually here, will do much to 
bring about the consummation so devoutly to be wished. 
We hope his journey around the world may be marked by 
many such utterances. War can be talked off the face of 
the earth, and one of the chief sins of men of position 
and power has been that this instrument of speech has 
been used by so many of them to excuse and even to 
glorify the inhuman institution. The Chroniele, in the 
same note in which it quotes Dr. Talmage’s utterance, 
takes pains to say that ‘‘ it is impossible to believe that 
arbitration can succeed it (war), so long as human 
nature remains what it is,’’ and that ‘‘ international arbi- 
tration is a beautiful dream, but it is only a dream.” 
Think how many readers will have their faith in a future 
of peace weakened by such an utterance as that! Does 
not the Chronicle know that human nature is not a fixed, 
unalterable thing continuing the same through all the 


ages? 


Mr. Franz Wirth, president of the Frankfurt Peace 
Society, has recently founded a new Society at Offenburg, 
with a membership of thirty-six. This makes the twelfth 
peace society in Germany, nearly all of which have been 
formed within the past two years. 


Concord, the organ of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association of London, will until further notice be 
published only every two months instead of monthly as 
heretofore. We regret very much that the Association 
has been compelled, for lack of means, to issue this most 
valuable paper less frequently than heretofore, and we 
trust that increased financial support will soon enable 
them to resume its monthly publication. In this age a 
paper is useful very much in proportion to the frequency 
with which it brings before its readers the ideas which it 


seeks to propagate. 


We have received a copy of a pamphlet of twenty 
pages issued by the Lombard Peace Union of Milan, 
giving an account of the origin and work of the Society. 
In the seven years since its organization in 1887, this 
Society has waged an incessant contest against the war 
system of the old world, and has had the pleasure of 
seeing many peace associations spring up all over Italy, 
among whose membership are found many learned and 
influential men. It is needless to say that the Lombard 
Union has been one of the chief agencies in promoting 
the rapid change which is taking place in Italian public 
sentiment. A Peace Exhibit is now going on, under the 
auspices of the Union, at the Milan Exposition. Mr. 
Moneta, the honored and indefatigable president of the 
Union, in a card just received, says that the Exhibit ‘‘ is 
attracting the attention of everybody.” 


We now have another cruiser faster than any other 


nation possesses, the ‘*Minneapolis.”” She made her 
trial trip on the 7th of June, and developed a speed of 
nearly 22 knots an hour. We are catching up with 
Europe fast, and will soon have to begin to talk of 
American disarmament, or some such thing. 


We give below a joint resolution which was introduced 
into the House of Representatives on the 2d of June by 
Hon. John F. Lacey of Iowa, and into the Senate by 
Senator Allison on the 20th of June, asking the President 
to negotiate a treaty of Arbitration with Great Britain. 
No action can be had on the resolution during the present 
session of Congress, on account of business already on 
the calendar, but it is expected that it will be taken up 
early in the next session, and there is little doubt but 
that it will pass both Houses by a practically unanimous 
vote. The purpose of the resolution is to have crystallized 
into a treaty what is already the actual practice of the 
two Governments when differences arise between them. 
The period of twenty-five years was decided on as long 
enough to answer the requirements of permanency and as 
most likely not to be objected to on either side of the 
water. Such a treaty once made between the two Eng- 
lish speaking peoples will almost surely settle their pro- 
cedure for all time and will open the way for similiar 
treaties with other countries. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
June 2, 1894. 

Referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Lacey introduced the following joint resolution : 

JOINT RESOLUTION 

Requesting the President to negotiate a treaty with 

Great Britain providing for the arbitration of disputes. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That the President be, and he is hereby requested to 
negotiate a treaty with the Government of Great Britain 
providing that for a period of twenty-five years all differ- 
ences or disputes between the governments of the two 
countries that cannot be adjusted by diplomatic means 
shall be referred to arbitration. 


A mass peace convention, under the auspices of the 
Christian Arbitration and Peace Society of Philadelphia, 
is to be held in the Auditorium at Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey, on the 21st of July. ‘‘AIl who desire to prevent 
War and establish Peace are invited to attend.” Three 
sessions will be held, at 10 a. m., 3 Pp. m., and at 7 in the 
evening. At the first session Bishop J. H. Vincent, Dr. 
E. H. Stokes, Dr. Scott F. Hershey and Benjamin F. 
Trueblood will take part, and a public letter will be read 
from Joseph Cook. At the second session, at which 
Joshua L. Bailey of Philadelphia will preside, the speakers 
will be Rev. W.S. Pugh, Hon. James M. Beck, George 
May Powell and Rev. Sidi H. Browne. The evening 
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session will be presided over by Philip C. Garrett of 
Philadelphia, and will be addressed by Rev. David H. 
Greer, Rev. B. Fay Mills, Dr. W. A. Campbell and 
Chaplain C. C. McCabe. With this array of speakers 
and with the great audience that is sure to be present, 
the occasion ought to be one of great value to the peace 
movement. 


In his oration at the 25th annual meeting of the Society 
of the Army of the Potomac, held at Concord, N. H., on 
the 21st ult., Gen. J. A. Beaver, ex-Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, spoke strongly of the growing feeling of unity 
between the North and the South and of the desirability 
that all hindrances to such unity should be taken out of 
the way. ‘The oration was practically devoted to this 
subject, giving the many physical, commercial, linguistic, 
social and ethical ties which bind us together. ‘‘It 
would seem,” he said, ‘‘—would that it were only seem- 
ing—that the last enemy to be overcome in the complete 
unification of our country is the Church of Christ.” It 
is deplorable that such an estrangement should exist 
between the churches North and South as to justify a 
public speaker in making such a statement. This 
estrangement has so far prevented all approaches toward 
union from bearing practical fruit. *The difference 
between the churches is all the more deplorable because 
its cause is a matter which touches the very essence of 
the brotherhood of humanity. But this gulf will by and 
by be bridged over also and peace, founded on perfect 
justice and liberty, will reign triumphant. 


The Committee appointed to examine the essays pre- 
sented in competition for the Siccardi prize of 4000 
francs offered by the Lombard Peace Union of Milan 
having decided that none of them were sufficiently meri- 
torious to receive the prize, the competition has been re- 
opened till the 31st of December, 1896. The work must 
be written in Italian and printed, and may take any 
form,—drama, romance, etc.,— which the author likes. It 
must treat the subject of war from the standpoint of the 
fundamental principles of right and morality which it 
violates, and must be a work of real literary merit, to be 
judged by literary men of Italy who will be chosen as 
judges. ‘The Committee of the Union have also made the 
additional offer of a prize of 500 francs for a smaller 
work, specially adapted to young people, treating of the 
historic necessity and of the general benefits of peace. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society has 
recently given two lectures on arbitration and peace 
before the students of Haverford College, Pa., and one 
before those of Guilford College, N.C. At the former 


institution one of the lectures, on the progress of the 
arbitration and peace movement during the century, was 
given to the members of the Senior class only. The lect- 
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ures at both institutions were given on invitation of the 
Presidents. 


It is now stated that two British troopers, Daniels and 
Wilson, were responsible for the massacre of the Wilson 
party in the late war with Lo Bengula in South Africa. 
They appropriated to themselves a gift of a thousand 
pounds which the King had forwarded to the British 
authorities and suppressed the message of submission 
which he had likewise sent. The guilty men have been 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment, a punishment 
which can in no wise atone for the cruel slaughter which 
their greed brought on. 


Mrs. Abigail J. Hadley of Clarksville, Ohio, is ar- 
ranging for the discussion of the subject of peace at the 
Lakeside School of Methods, Ohio, on the 31st of July. 
That will be W. C. T. U. day at the school, and peace 
is to have its hour of the time. Arbitration, the growth 
of peace sentiment in Europe, Boys’ Brigades, and 
especially woman’s work for peace, will find place in the 
discussion. 


We are indebted to C. C. Plummer, recording secretary, 
for a report of the annual meeting, recently held, of the 
Rhode Island Radical Peace Society. Rev. Charles H. 
Plummer has been made President of the Society, since 
the death in June last year of Mr. Levi K. Joslin, 
who had served in that capacity since the foundation 
of the organization twenty-seven years ago. A series 
of resolutions offered by the President was passed ex- 
pressing gratitude on account of the propitious events 
of the past year, and deploring the unwisdom of the present 
militarism of Europe. Not the least interesting event of 
the meeting was the reading of a letter from President 
Cleveland, in which he said : 

‘The abolition of war, as a means of settling disputes 
among the nations, at first the dream of the philanthro- 
pist, now seems to be getting every year nearer and 
nearer a reality; and it is to be hoped that our nation will 
do much in the future, as in the past, to hasten the day 
when the desire for peace shall be more prevalent among 
all nations of the earth.” 


Speaking of Flag Day (14th of June), Farm, Field 
and Fireside says : 

‘*But the flag should now indicate a pacific power 
among the nations of the earth—a power to lead in 
statesmanship; in economic plans and policies; in 
treaties to promote perpetual peace; in an example of 
truly Christian civilization. Not only should it suggest 
the motto on our coin, ‘In God we trust,’ but a clearly 
defined and established purpose to direct and lead the 
nations of the old world and of the whole earth in all 
beneficent policies and achievements to ameliorate the 
condition of man. The significance of our flag should no 
longer be merely national ; it should have a hope-inspiring 
meaning for every race. Above all, it should be every- 
where recognized as the emblem of universal peace.” 
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On the 2d of June the Universal Peace Union of 
Philadelphia celebrated ‘‘ Mothers’ Peace Day” at Bran- 
dywine Springs. The famous picnic grounds were thronged 
by nearly a thousand people who had gone from Phila- 
delphia and its suburbs. The chief addresses were made 
by John J. Cornell, of Baltimore, and by Alfred H. Love, 
president of the Union. 


La Conférence Interparlementuire has the following 
paragraph in regard to the disagreement between Switz- 
erland and Italy as to arbitrating the tariff difficulty that 
has risen between them: 


‘*We are receiving from all sides communications 
and protests on the subject of the refusal made by Italy 
to the request of Switzerland for the formation of the 
tribunal of arbitrators provided for in the treaty of com- 
merce. It must be confessed that this regrettable inci- 
dent forms a strong argument against the apostles of 
arbitration. Men are not yet sufficiently civilized to feel 
obliged to respect always a treaty. This affair is very 
annoying to those who are laboring to inculcate ideas of 
international justice and to bring together nations divid- 
ed by irritating questions. 


“Unfortunately the most reasonable protests will remain 
to be simply Platonic demonstrations. ‘They will change 
nothing. In fact, it is understood in ministerial circles 
that the Italian Government is determined to maintain 
the position taken in its response to the note of the Swiss 
Federal Government, touching the payment of the cus- 
toms duties in gold. It will not consent to the arbitration 
proposed. Instructions to this effect will be sent to the 
representative at Berne, and this will cut short all fur- 
ther negotiations.” 

We do not see that the action of the Italian Govern- 
ment is any argument against arbitration, but only 
proves all the more strongly the necessity of educating 
people up to better ideas. 


The Ecclesiastical Peace Union is pushing its work 
with all possible speed. A meeting of great interest was 
held in its behalf in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Va., on the 12th of June. Rev. Dr. Hoge, 
pastor of the church, presided. Dr. W. A. Campbell, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, spoke in expla- 
nation of the movement and was followed in earnest 
speeches by Dr. W. J. Young, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, and 
the Mayor of Richmond, Mr. J. T. Ellison. The com- 
mittee desire to raise three thousand dollars to continue 
the work for three years until their memoria! of the 
Churches can be completed and presented to the govern- 
ments of the world. ‘They hope soon to send a represen- 
tative to Europe to organize the work on the continent as 
it has already been so excellently organized in England. 
We wish the movement all possible success, and shall 
keep our readers informed of its progress. 


The New Hammond Typewriter is used in this office and 
gives excellent satisfaction (see advertisement page 166). 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, whose graceful letter of ac- 
ceptance of the position of one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the American Peace Society will be found on another 
page, has returned from England, much improved in 
health. Every lover of America’s good must join in wel- 
coming back to our shores this gifted lady whose talent, 
whose wisdom, whose eloquence, whose unwearied devo- 
tion to the great cause which she has espoused, whose 
modest and beautiful Christian womanhood, have made 
her the peer of any of our most distinguished and worthy 
men and women. She is, by right, at the head of the 
great host of workers who in all quarters of the globe 
are striving to promote the welfare and the happiness of 
every home in every land. 


Within three days from the time of the assassination of 
President Carnot, a new President of the French republic 
was elected. The Senate and Chamber of Deputies met 
in joint session at Versailies on the 27th of June, on the 
summons of the President of the Senate, and on the first 
ballot Mr. Casimir-Perier was declared elected, having 
received 24 votes more than the necessary 427. The 
next highest number of votes was for Mr. Brisson. Con- 
siderable commotion was created by the Socialist members 
who are opposed to any presidency. As the new Presi- 
dent did not receive a majority of the votes of the 
Deputies, it is prophesied that the beginning of his ad- 
ministration will be beset with opposition and difficulty. 
He is a conservative Republican, and will have the hearty 
sympathy and support of neither the Radicals nor the 
Socialists. His election is looked upon with much favor 
at foreign courts. Mr. Casimir-Perier is an experienced 
statesman, and in the emergency created by Carnot’s 
death, the chief magistracy could not have fallen into 
better hands. 


The debate on the Tariff Bill has continued in the Sen- 
ate. The Sugar schedule was disposed of on the 5th of 
June, the Democratic measure prevailing. On the 6th 
the Tobacco schedule was finished. Next the Agriculture 
schedule was gone through. Later the Spirits and Wine, 
the Cotton Manufactures, the Flax, Hemp and Jute 
schedules. Then for some days the Senators ‘pulled 
wool” and finally put it on the free list. ‘*Pulp, Papers 
and Books’”’ then passed, and ‘‘Coal” was not made free. 
By the 20th of June the tariff portions of the Bill were all 
disposed of. Since then the Senators have been ‘‘sweat- 
ing” over the Income Tax item. 

In the House the proposition to repeal the tax on State 
banks has been defeated by a good majority. The other 
subjects to claim the attention of the Representatives 
have been the Indian Appropriation Bill, the General 
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Deficiency Bill, the question of admitting New Mexico to 
Statehood and the Anti-Option Bill. 

It seems to us a great misfortune that an appropriation 
of $5000 for the continuation of the services of the ten 
Indian Commissioners was not passed. This body of 
men has been worth, to the country, ten times what the 
Government has paid for their travelling expenses. 


Senator Walsh of Georgia has introduced into the Sen- 
ate a bill providing for a permanent Exposition at Wash- 
ington, in which the productions and resources of the 
different States may be properly exhibited. The bill also 
provides for the appointment of a Commission consisting 
of the Post Master General, the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture who shall report as soon 
as possible on the advisability of such an Exposition, 
the method of establishing it and the kind of buildings 
needed. 


The revolution in San Salvador has been successful, 
and President Ezeta has resigned in favor of Carlos 
Bonilla. General Antonio Ezeta, Vice-President of the 
Republic, has taken refuge with sixteen other fugitives on 
the United States ship, Bennington,the marines from which 
were landed to protect the helpless during the change of 


masters. ‘The revolutionary Government has demanded 


the surrender of the refugees, and the State Department at 
Washington has asked General Thomas, of the Benning- 


ton, to use his discretion as to how to proceed. The new 
Government is considered to be unstable, and a state bor- 
dering on anarchy to prevail, so that our Government is 
proceeding with much caution. 


The treasury oflicials, at Washington, are always confi- 
dent that the drain on the gold reserve is sure to stop 
soon. This has been the tenor of their talk for more 
than six months, but down, down goes the gold, one 
million, two millions, three million dollars a week, down, 
down, until now there is only sixty-five millions left. 
Every dollar of this, too, is almost sure to go. What is 
the trouble? They do not seem to know at Washington. 


The Prohibition Congress at Staten Island, on the 3d, 
4th and 5th of June, in honor of Neal Dow, was a great 
success. Fully ten thousand persons greeted the famous 
leader of the prohibition forces. A formal congratula- 
tory address, signed by the prohibition leaders of this 
country and of Canada, was presented to Mr. Dow. The 
success of the Maine law, and the general progress of 
prohibition sentiment were chiefly dwelt upon, though 
many phases of the subject were considered. The 
Father of Prohibition was the central figure in the great 
meeting, in which were also seen distinguished opponents 
of the saloon power from all parts of the land. 


Sir Charles Russell, whose services in the Behring Sea 
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Arbitration at Paris are so well known, has been appoint- 
ed to succeed Lord Chief Justice Coleridge who recently 
died. He is considered the most brilliant lawyer in 
England. 


rebels seem 
The insur- 


The troubles in Samoa continue. The 
determined to get rid of Melietoa, if possible. 
rection in Nicaragua is not yet ended and the Bluefields 
incident continues to make diplomatic difficulty. The 
rebellion in Corea is thought by the authorities at Wash- 
ington to be over. China and Japan, after having 
jointly suppressed the uprising, are trouble 
between themselves. China wishes to withdraw and have 
Japan do the same. Japan desires that both nations 
should continue to co-operate in securing good govern- 
ment and order in Corea. 


having 


Judge Colt of the United States Circuit Court has just 
rendered a decision that a Japanese cannot constitutionally 
be naturalized as a citizen of the United States. His deci- 
sion is certainly correct in law. But what a shame to our 
professions of freedom and doctrine of equal rights that 
a cultivated Japanese, or Chinaman, who has lived in this 
country fifteen years and is in every way capable of ex- 
ercising intelligently the rights of a citizen should be de- 
barred of the privilege simply because he is not ‘+ white ” 
or ** black!” In 1869 Charles Sumner tried to have this 
feature of our naturalization laws changed, and we wish he 
were alive and in the Senate to-day that we might have a 
few more blows of his ** gigantic morality.” 


June is the month of College Commencements. No 
events in our national life have greater significance than 
these. Intelligence and righteousness are the two main 
stays of our democratic civilization. The College Com- 
mencements are the crowning feature of our great ed- 
ucational systems, whose power extends into every 
neighborhood of the country. Every citizen of the repub- 
lic should look with pride upon the fact that so many of 
our sons and daughters are sent forth every recurring June 
with evidence of being well trained intellectually. But 
every citizen should also cast the whole weight of his in- 
fluence that these fountains of intellectual strength may 
be kept morally and spiritually of the very highest order. 
No other standard is worthy of our country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Embassy of the United States, 
Lonpon, May 28, 1894. 
Bensamin F. Trugscoop, Esq., Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, Boston : 


Dear Sir — have to thank you for your exceedingly 
kind letter of the 18th instant, transmitting the Resolution 
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of the American Peace Society, in approbation of the ser- 
vices they believe me to be rendering here, as my country’s 
envoy, to the cause of peace and goodwill between Great 

Britain and the United States. 

Long contemplation of, and active participation in, 
public affairs in my own country have necessarily included 
our relations with other countries, and with no other are 
the ties of kinship and tradition so numerous and the inter- 
course so constant, close and important as with Great 
Britain. 

The current of transactions between these people is 
broad and deep; they share the same language and the 
same literature which is the vehicle of thought and feel- 
ing ; in the general administration of the criminal law and 
of justice between man and man, they follow the same 
principles and are guided in the same channels of reason 
and precedent, so that the reports of their adjudicated 
cases are cited with authority mutually in the courts of 
both nations. 

The political institutions of the two countries have a 
close similarity, which is growing closer as the democratic 
tendencies of the age develop themselves. 

All this implies necessary intimacy, such as does not 
exist between any other two distinct Governments in the 
world. 

To obstruct or thwart such logical, well-founded and 
mutually beneficent intercourse and relations would be as 
wicked as it would be unwise, and it would be difficult to 
comprehend what justifiable argument could be made in 
favor of such a line of action. 

The agencies of commercial exchanges are admittedly 
the most practical and potential aids to peace and good- 
will between nations, and I wish our present laws, which 
so severely restrict commerce, could be sufficiently relaxed 
as to encourage exchanges, beneficial and profitable to 
both countries alike. 

The hopes of a higher civilization for the amelioration 
of the whole of mankind, based upon the practice of jus- 
tice and equity, rest chiefly on the co-operative and con- 
genial moral forces of these two English-speaking nations, 
and it would be nothing less than a crime to rupture ties 
of mutual confidence and goodwill which grow stronger 
under the wholesome laws of their own nature. 

With thanks for the commendation of your Society and 
wishing all success to its purposes, I am, 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
T. F. Bayarp. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in accepting the position of a 
Vice-President of the American Peace Society, writes : 

‘*Dear Sir—1 am very glad to be identified with the 
American Peace Society, for I am in entire sympathy with 
its aims and methods.” 
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Frances E. Willard writes : 

Dear Friend and Brother—I am very grateful for the 
honor conferred upon me in being chosen as one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society, and 
shall be very glad indeed to allow the use of my name. 

The W. C. T. U. has, for years, had a Department of 
work for International Peace and Arbitration, of which 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey is Superintendent, and I feel that 
she deserves this honor better than I do, but as it has 
fallen to my lot, I can only say I will do my best to be 
loyal to the holy cause of Human Brotherhood, and the 
confidence reposed in me by your great Society shall 
furnish an added incentive to faithful work. 

With every good wish for your success, 
Believe me, 
Yours for God, home and humanity. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A History or tHe Unirep Srares. By Professor Allen 

C. Thomas, A.M. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have just published a school history 
of the United States which ought to take the place of all 
other books in the classes for which it is intended. It is 
written from the standpoint of the political, social and eco- 
nomic development of the nation, and not from that of its 
war history as has been the case with nearly all our pre- 
vious school histories. The desirability of having our 
history written from this standpoint must appear evident 
to everyone, when it is remembered that we have had one 
hundred years of peace and only about seventeen of war, 
and these peace periods have been full of stirring and 
important events occurring on a colossal scale. The 
importance of the war periods is not overlooked and one 
will find in Professor Thomas’ paragraphs all that school 
boys need to know of the history of battles and cam- 
paigns. One of the excellent features of the book is the 
placing at the head of the chapters of a list of reference 
books and authorities which will enable students to fill out 
the history by supplementary reading. 

Professor Thomas gives much less space in his book 
to the period of discovery and colonization than his pre- 
decessors have done, the body of the work being devoted 
to our history since the adoption of the constitution. 
This is a wise course to take in a book designed:for begin- 
ners, who are much more likely to be inspired with a right 
love of our institutions and national character by observ- 
ing their later and completer unfoldings than by spending 
too much time at first with their foundation. 

We should be glad if all the boys and girls of our 
country could begin the study of United States History 
with a book like this in which the sickening details of 
battle are omitted and war is not surrounded with false 
and seductive glory. 


THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 
CHRISTIAN CYNOSURE. 


I had the pleasure, this week, through the kind invi- 
tation of Secretary Trueblood, of attending the annual 
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meeting of the American Peace Society, in Pilgrim Hall. 
Sixty-six years ago this organization was founded, and 
surely none —not even our own anti-secret reform — 
ever had its birth in a more discouraging epoch. Our 
wars with Great Britain had hardly become a thing of 
yesterday, nor the thunders of Napoleon’s campaigns 
died away, and the nations, couched on their arms, were 
watching each other like lions ready for the onset. In 
our own country, what with Fourth of July orations and 
the martial strains in the school reading-books, the whole 
tendency of things was to foster the military spirit and 
call it patriotism. The hardest fighters in the anti-slav- 
ery struggle were advocates of peace; and so, as gen- 
erally happens, one reform helped the other. This may 
seem strange; yet what people have ever dealt keener 
or heavier strokes against evil than the non-resistant 
Quakers? The fact is, when men have personally proved 
the powers there is in spiritual weapons, they feel no 
desire to exchange them for anything of grosser temper. 
With the rise of so many different and yet kindred lines 
of reform, the peace movement has steadily kept on its 
way till now it numbers among its officers and members 
many of the most prominent names in this country and 
in Europe, and has seen arbitration snecessfully tried by 
the greatest nations on the globe.—Elizabeth E. Flagg. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Jules Simon has contributed to the Contemporary 
Review for May an article on Disarmament which in a 
brief and terse way sums up the condition and need of 
Europe. 

Europe is at peace, profound peace. The affair of 
Aigues-Mortes did not lead to serious complications, 
because of the prudence of the Italian Government. 
Austria is committed to peace by the pacific character of 
her Emperor and her internal complications. Germany 
would go to war only in case she thought her Rhine 
provinces were threatened. The Triple Alliance has 
been in the interests of peace, if only a compelled peace. 
The Dual Alliance has restored France to her diplomatic 
status, and is intended purely to keep the peace in case 
it should be imperilled from any source beyond France 
and Russia. The Russian Emperor is still of the same 
mind that he was twenty years ago when he said: ‘* Who- 
ever gives the signal for war will have me for an enemy.” 
France has not been longing for war, whatever Ger- 
many and Italy may have thought of her. England 
stands for peace. 

Yet in spite of the fact that every people desires peace 
all Europe is really in a state of war. Even the neutral- 
ity of the small States is like the neutrality of the bed of 
a torrent. They will be swept by the tide of war when 
it comes, whether they try to defend themselves or not. 
All the great nations are preparing with feverish despe- 
ration for war. Their youth are lost for three years to 


marriage, to study, to agriculture, to indnstry. In 
France, he says, it is as if she were to start at sunrise 
the next day for the conquest of the world. 

This military training unfits men for the duties of com- 
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mon life. 
impaired. 
The cities are crowded, the villages depopulated. 


The artist’s hand grows clumsy. Morals are 
Men refuse to go back to labor on the land. 
The 
public health is imperilled, for the germs of all the diseases 


are found in the barracks. The most trouble is with the 
budget. It is as if each nation should divide its income 
and deliberately throw one-half into the gutter. Money 
spent on guns and fortresses is wholly unproductive. 

The only way out of the dreadful condition is either a 
universal war,—a war of extermination, or disarmament. 
The former would mean the ruin of Europe, the putting 
back of humanity six centuries. As a step toward dis- 
armament he urges the reduction of military service to 
one year. This would lessen expenses fully half, and 
prepare the nations for some further step. He calls upon 
the sovereigns of Europe and the French Deputies in 
particular to take steps at once to bring this about. 

‘* We are nearing the end of the century. I have pro- 
posed to all the nations to conclude a truce, which I would 
call the Truce of God, to last till after the Exhibition 
with which the twentieth century is to open. I cling to 
all the forms of peace in the hope that, after she has 
once tasted of it, the earth may long to satiate herself 
with it to the end.” 


The June Contemporary Review, in an editorial called 
out by Jules Simon’s paper, expresses the opinion that 
all that can be done now is to bring about an interna- 
tional agreement that the War Budgets shall not be 
increased for the next six years. If France would con- 
sent to this agreement the writer thinks it could easily 
be brought about. The Pope, the Emperor of Russia 
and the English Democracy are pointed out as the 
three powers, any one of which might bring about the 
establishment of this Law of the Maximum. 

‘* The deficit. The universal deficit. How are we to 
choke the deficit? The deficit, indeed, threatens to choke 
us. And yet it is the deficit that is to save us. Nothing 
but the dread of catastrophe of bankruptcy can even for a 
moment cast out the other dread of cataclysm of war. 
Bankruptcy, however, brings us up with cruel bit, com- 
pels us, if only for a moment, to consider whether we 
must needs hurry on, ever on, to fresh armaments and new 
outlays, for which, to put it bluntly, we have neither cash 
nor credit to pay. Fleeing from the devil, we find our- 
selves in the deep sea, and the cold consciousness of its 
depths compels us to ask whether we may not after all 
face the devil, even if we can not exercise him. 

‘**But all that is necessary, all that is possible now is, not 
to discuss exorcisms, but simply to cry, Halt! When we 
have arrested the downward plunge, it will be time 
enough to discuss the best way of retracing our steps. 
If we discuss the second step, we shall never take the 
first. Hence, the question of the hour is not disarma- 
ment. It is simply the arrest, temporary, but positive, 
peremptory and universal, of all fresh armaments. In 
other words, Halt! must be sounded by every War 
Minister in Europe, and the Powers must agree that, for 
the rest of the century, not a single extra franc will be 
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added to the War Budgets of 1894. That is the first step, 
the indispensable condition precedent of all relief. 

‘¢ This is the question which is now being discussed with 
serious earnestness in at least two of the cabinets of 
Europe. This policy of a word is a possibility which the 
next month may see translated into a realized fact. For 
the necessity of taking some action in this direction is no 
longer the dream of the idealist and the philosopher. It 
has taken its place in the deliberations of sovereigns and 
statesmen. It is being discussed by ambassadors, and it 
may soon find an imperious voice in the impassionate 
mandate of suffering democracies. Halt! That is all. 
We have not got beyond that yet. But that word of 
categorical imperative is already trembling on the lips of 
Europe.” 


SCKIBNER’S. 


In the June Scribner's, in an article entitled ‘‘The 
Future of the Wounded in War,” Mr. Archibald Forbes 
expresses his conviction that the wounded of future wars 
will necessarily have to endure harsher conditions than 
those of past wars. The whole article ought to be read 
by those who still seek excuses for war and are afflicted 
with visions of its glory. Mr. Forbes’ article of which 
we give two or three paragraphs is another example of 
that vivid realism with which war is now being treated by 
litsrary men and women and which is fast exposing to 
the public gaze its horrible and inhuman realities. 


‘¢ ¢ Vue vulneratis!’ will be the the cruel watchword of 
future wars. The late Dr. Billroth, the greatest of Aus- 
trian surgeons, who made the Franco-German war on the 
Prussian side, held that ‘we must come to the conclusion 
that in future it will be no longer possible to remove the 
wounded from the field during the battle by means of 
bearers, since every man of them would be shot down, as 
bearers would be more exposed than men in the fighting 
line; and the most that can be aimed at is that the 
wounded men of the future shall be attended to within 
twenty-four hours.’ Bardeleben, the surgeon-general of 
the Prussian army, has said: ‘Some urge an increase of 
bearers ; but we must not forget that bearers have to go 
into the fire-line and expose themselves to the bullets. 
If we go on increasing their number, shall we not also be 
simply increasing the number of wounded? The number 
of men provided for the transfer of the wounded now 
exceeds one thousand for each army corps. It is no true 
humanity that in order to effect an uncertain amount of 
saving of human life, a number of lives of other men 
should be sacrificed. ‘The whole system of carrying away 
the wounded on litters during the battle must be aban- 
doned, for it is altogether impracticable.’ ‘There are 
many Other testimonies to the same effect. 

“It is virtually impossible that anyone can have accu- 
rately pictured to himself the scene in its fulness which the 
next great battle will present to a bewildered and shud- 
dering world. We know the elements that will constitute 
its horrors; but we know them only, as it were, academ- 
ically. Men have yet to be thrilled to the heart by the 
weirdness of the wholesale death inflicted by weapons 
the whereabouts of which cannot be discerned because of 
the absence of powder-smoke. Nay, if Dr. Weiss’s 
recently invented explosive, of which great things have 
been predicted, is to be brought into use in the German 
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army, there may no longer be any powder, the ‘villanous 
saltpetre’ superseded by the more devilish ‘fatty sub- 
stance of a brownish color.’ The soldier of the next war 
must steel his heart to encounter the deadly danger inci- 
dent to the explosions of shells filled with dynamite, 
melinite, ballistite or some other form of high explosive, 
in the midst of dense masses of men. ‘The recent cam- 
paign in Matabeleland has informed us with a grim 
triumph of the sweeping slaughter the Maxim gun can 
inflict with its mechanical stream of bullets. Quick-firing 
ficid guns are on the eve of superseding the type of can- 
non in use in the horse and field batteries of to-day. All 
these instruments are on terra firma, if that be of any 
account. But if there is anything in the story of Edison’s 
invention of a flying machine for military purposes which 
can be so steered as to carry and drop with accuracy five 
hundred pounds of explosive material at a given point, or 
to shed on an army a shower of dynamite, then death 
incalculable may rain down as from the heavens them- 
selves. 

‘-To cope adequately with this vast aggregate of human 
suffering—with this gigantic example of ‘man’s inhu- 
manity to man’—is obviously impossible; it confessedly 
cannot and will not be attempted. The primary object 
of war is manifestly not to succor wounded men but to 
engige in battles, to beat the adversary, to win victories. 

‘*Stern experience of future warfare will one day, please 
Go, force home upon the nations the decision, whether 
their wounded and necessarily untended warriors in their 
thousands and their tens of thousands are to lie bleeding 
on the battle-fields while the strife is raging about them ; or 
whether the peoples of the civilized world shall take the 
accomplishment of the blessed millennium into their own 
hands, and bring it about, in the words of the old 
Scottish paraphrase, that 


“« ‘No longer hosts encountering hosts 
Shall crowds of slain deplore, 
They'll hang the trumpet in the hall 
And study war no more.’ ”’ 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


‘** Through the industrial smoke and the political fog of a 
troublous and indecisive month, there shines in the West- 
era sky the bright radiance of one splendid and memo- 
rable event. The general railroad situation had seemed 
to compel the Great Northern system to cut down wages 
an‘ otherwis2 to put its men on a hard-times basis. The 
result was a strike that practically paralyzed traflic on 
several thousand miles of railway lines. The Great 
Northern system ramifies Minnesota and the Dakotas 
and extends across Montana to the Pacific coast. 
Its headquarters are at St. Paul, and its main Eastern 
traffic terminals are at Duluth and Minneapolis. The 
strike was not only a disastrous thing for the road 
and for the workmen, but it was a costly and exas- 
perating infliction upon the many cities and towns whose 
trade was tied up. Under these circumstances the 
business men of Minneapolis and St. Paul determined 
upon intervention. Their good offices were accepted by 
both parties in the controversy, and their decision, after 
a careful hearing, was accepted as a basis for immediate 
adjustment of all differences. The incident reflects great 
credit upon the good sense and good faith of all who 
were concerned, and it bears new witness to the character 
and intelligence that have placed the stamp of superiority 
upon the “Twin Cities’ of the Northwest.” 
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THE NEW CHURCH REVIEW. 


The last number of the New Church Review contains a 
well-written study of ‘*The Doctrine of the Holy 
Alliance,” by Professor Theodore F. Wright of Cam- 
bridge. In addition to tracing the origin of what is 
thought to be a bit of New Church doctrine in the famous 
document, the article brings into prominence the in- 
fluence which Madame de Krudener had over Alexander 
of Russia when he wrote the treaty. The final para- 
graph makes a strong appeal that all should do what they 
can to bring into our civilization more and more of the 
spirit of the Prince of Peace. 


LOUISVILLE COURIER JOURNAL. 


If ‘* peace has her victories not less renowned than 
war,”’ she has also her expenses, This is especially the 
case when peace is maintained upon the system, now 
prevalent in Europe, of making the whole territory a series 
of armed camps. 

The enormous expense entailed by the military arma- 
ments of Europe is pretty well understood in a general 
way. Mr. M. G. Mulhall gives in the June number of 
the North American Review some figures in detail, which 
tend to make the situation clearer. He compares the 
condition of Europe at the close of 1893 with the status in 
1885. In these eight years there has been an increase of 
21 per cent. in taxation, and 17 per cent. in public debt. 

During the period mentioned the average annual rev- 
enue receipts have been 596,000,000 pounds sterling, and 
the expenditures 660,000,000; or, in our money, $2,980,- 
000,000 and $3,300,000,000, an excess of expenditures 
of $320,000,000 per annum. In the same period the 
public debts have augmented 580,000,000 pounds or 
$2,900,000,000. In other words, the increase of the pub- 
lic debt of Europe in eight years of peace exceeds the 
whole debt of this country at the close of the civil war. 

It is true that a part of this increase of debt is due to 
permanent improvements. Of the 580,000,000 pounds of 
debt, 36,000,000 were incurred for State railways, and 
16,000,000 for telegraphs, while 228,000,000 were for 
armaments. Even the railroads and telegraphs, however, 
were probably largely intended for use in case of war, 
and their net earnings are not sufficient to pay the interest 
on the money borrowed for their construction. 

The strictly military expenses of Europe rose from 
$640,000,000 in 1884 to $730,000,000 in 1893, an increase 
of $90,000,000. Meanwhile, taxation for all purposes has 
increased from $2,685,000,000 in 1885 to $3,245,000,000 
in 1893, or $560,000,000 per annum, As already ob- 
served, this frightful increase in taxation has not pre- 
vented an increase of nearly three billions in the public 
debts. The total debt of Europe is about three billions 
sterling, or fifteen billions of dollars. 

Taxation, says Mr. Mulhall, has reached its limits. 
The people are paying to their Governments all that they 
can pay, and in some States they cannot meet the de- 
mands upon them, The public debts, however, go on 
increasing, so that the time when bankruptcy must arrive, 
without a change of conditions, becomes a mere problem 
in arithmetic. 

It is worthy of notice that the armies and navies of the 
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sixteen continental countries of Europe cost not quite five 
times as much as our pension list, the former being 146,- 
000,000 pounds sterling, the latter $146,000,000. The 
United States, however, have the advantage of a much 
smaller public debt. 

The enormous waste of these armaments, the vast bur- 
dens of taxation, the number of men withdrawn from 
productive industry, present a very perplexing problem. 
It is small wonder that all parts of the civilized world are 
suffering from business depression. 


MESSENGER (Erie, Pa.). 
PEACE IN EUROPE. 

For the first time in years, the European correspondents 
are dropping their usual pessimistic tone and predicting 
peace for the immediate future. International polities 
on the Continent have lost much of their rancor within 
the past few months and it now looks as if the ‘* inevita- 
ble collision” which has so long threatened the peace of 
the powers would be indefinitely postponed. The silver 
lining is showing plainly through the *‘ war-cloud.” ‘The 
ministers of the various powers are talking peace as 
vigorously as heretofore they talked war and disarma- 
ment is the sole topic of discussion. 

The recent speeches of Signor Crispi and Baron Blanc 
in the Italian Chambers of Deputies give assurance of 
Italy’s willingness to join the pacific movement. ‘The 
kaiser’s attitude has long been known and recently the 
Prince of Wales has given utterance to expressions which 
show that England is strongly in favor of a general dis- 
armament if it can be brought about. 

France and Germany are on terms of peace such as 
have not existed between them since 1870. Almost daily 
exchanges of courtesy evidence the desire of each to con- 
tinue the amicable relations and the time is probably not 
far distant when the word to disarm will be given on all 
sides. 

The prospect is a bright one for Europe. Disarma- 
ment once an accomplished fact and the people relieved 
of the enormous burdens imposed upon them by an 
unreasonable militarism, an era of commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity would ensue which would soon elevate the 
nations to a plane of greatness never attained under the 
regime of the bullet and bayonet. 

He who shall be instrumental in bringing about that 
condition will build for his memory a more lasting monu- 
ment than any of the blood-bought honors paid to the 
deeds of the war heroes of the past. 


NEW YORK DAILY NEWS. 
UNIVERSAL PEACE IN CLOTHES. 


As the youthful poet said, ‘‘ Great oaks from little 
acorns grow,’’ and it may be that the German tailor’s 
bullet-proof cloth will turn out to be the most important 
factor in putting an end to war. 

The experiments made with this cloth so far appear to 
show conclusively that all the recent improvements in 
rifles and powder are nullified by it. The tailor himself 
has shown his confidence in his invention by putting on 
one of his coats and letting sceptical and perhaps zealous 
military officers fire at him at short range, and the fact 
that he remains unharmed is the best possible evidence 
of the correctness of his claims. 
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Now, if it is impossible to shoot through a soldier’s 
uniform and so disable him with a rifle bullet there are 
only two ways of ending a battle, and the adoption of 
either or of the two combined is quite sure to put an end 
to the fighting spirit of the nations. 

Generals, finding their infantry rifles practically useless 
against an enemy provided with the bullet-proof uniforms, 
may depend entirely on their artillery. Big shells, ex- 
ploded with terrific force, may annihilate the opposing army 
or if this latter is quicker or more skilful it may annihi- 
late you, no matter what sort of clothes you wear. Dyna- 
mite would come in handy and a battle would very readily 
end with nobody left to tell the tale of its beginning and 
progress. That, of course, would be too shocking an 
ending to be risked more than once and international 
courts of arbitration would be instituted quickly enough 
unless the other alternative for carrying on war should 
be adopted. 

And this other alternstive is nothing more or less than 
to return to the fighting methods of our savage ancestors. 
Bullets being of no avail, the thing to do is to discard the 
rifles, on which such huge sums of the people’s money is 
constantly being spent, and rely on brute strength and 
primitive clubs. In fairness to all concerned, of course, 
it will have to be agreed in advance that neither side 
shall use artillery or dynamite. Then the best man will 
win and the athletic training which has been a fad of 
civilization in late years will come in handy. 


This method of settling national differences may reccom- 
mend itself as an excellent one at first sight, and as not 
likely to assist in bringing on the era of universal peace, 
but a little reflection will show that this is a fallacious 
view to take. So long as robust and athletic nations 
only fought each other the fierce delight of the combat 
would doubtless make war conducted on this plan popu- 
lar, but fancy a physically weak but cunning race pitted 
against a strong and honorable one. The former would 
most assuredly resort to dynamite and any other destruc- 
tive agent in order to overcome the latter, and the cry 
for arbitration would be imperative. 

General tee-total slaughter is sure to be the ultimate 
upshot, no matter which of the two possible methods are 
chosen for carrying on war after Tailor Dowe’s cloth 
comes into use, and this is certain to put an end to the 
most conspicuous and most frightful relic of barbarism 
among us. And to think that a tailor shall be able to 
stand up and say truthfully: ‘* Look on me; I did it!” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘¢ One of the praiseworthy acts of the Massachusetts 
Legislature this year is the enactment of a law intended 
to put a stop to the practice of docking horses’ tails. 
There was already a statute forbidding this senseless 
mutilation, but it was a weak law and it could not be 
enforced effectively. The Legislature has undertaken to 
make it stronger. By the new law it is provided that 
whoever causes or knowingly permits docking to be done 
upon a horse of which he is the owner, lessee, proprietor, 
or user, or whoever assists in or is present at such cutting, 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the jail not exceed- 
ing one year or by a fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $300. The discovery of a horse with its tail cut 
and the wound unhealed upon the premises of any person 
is to be accepted as prima facie evidence that the person 
having charge of the horse, or the person who has use of 
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The NEW HAMMOND 


(SHUTTLE AND ANVIL MODEL) 
{s a good manifolder, and the touch —softly staccato —is exquisite. 


SENT ON TRIAL AND TO RENT. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company, 


300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


EW EYE CATARACTS, SCARS or FILMS AB- 

SORBED. Our home treatment CURES 
Diseased Eyes or Lids when all others fail. Hundreds convinced. 
Pamphlet free. No Risk. Address THE EYE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


The Singer SEWING Machine. 


Light Running, Noiseless, Durable, Simple. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY received Fifty- 
four First Awards at the World’s Columbian Exposition, more 
than double the number received by all the other Sewing 
Machine Companies. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
166 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


the premises, committed the offence. Further than this, 
half the fines collected under this act are to go to that 
admirable association, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Whatever may be the faults of the 
Legislature of 1894, the horses will not be found among 
its critics.” 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER. 


AS TO MAINTAINING ARMIES. 


There is an undeniable trend of sentiment in favor of 
peaceful methods, and were the world to-day in a posi- 
tion to adopt arbitration as a means of settling difficulties 
it would be but a short time before the very name of war 
would be as discredited as that of murder. In this coun- 
try, especially, now quite free from the heavy yoke of 
militarism, there is no general desire for very much 
more of a military and naval force than will suffice to 
maintain the dignity of the government and _ inspire 
respect in foreign powers. According to Secretary 
Herbert’s recent report, our naval equipment needs to be 
enlarged comparatively little in order to compass this 
end. With last year’s signal object lessons in the possi- 
bilities of arbitration, the belief in the efficacy of peace- 
ful methods is more firmly rooted than ever. 

Against Arbitration there is apparently no sound argu- 
ment. The Sunset club orator who complained that 
arbitration would never allow the weak to win from the 
strong made the poorest argument of all. If the weak 
are powerless in arbitration, what, in mercy’s name, will 
be their chances of winning from the strong by force of 
arms ? 
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1894. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the ““AmMERICAN 
PEACE Society.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall he entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shal] be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President» 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


Tue Socran anp Morat Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 18938. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post- 
paid, 10 cents. 

Success or ArpiTraTIon. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War UNNECESSARY aND Uncuristian. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Tue Comine Preace.—An Oration by Josiah Quincy, 
Esq., July 4, 1891, before the City Government of 
Boston. It is the fullest and best discussion of 
questions relating to Peace and War since Charles 
Sumner’s oration on ‘* The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,”’ July 4, 1845. Price, postage paid, 10 cents 
per copy. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. 
John Bright. 
postage. 

Wuire City sy tHe Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents acopy. $1.00 per dozen. 

PaPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law oF Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Mmurary Drivt in By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 


With an Introduction by 
Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 

Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE Licut OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HistoricaL OF THE MopEerN Peace 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 


Tue Boys’ Bricgape: Irs CHaracrerR AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays anv Discussions 1n SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesatinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Sent on receipt of one 
cent for postage. 


Report or THE Cnicaco Peace Concress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Toe Cominc Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Instirurions For Tue Promotion oF 
BruraLity aND BureLtary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Tue Dress Parape at West Pornt.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 

Ovucut Curistians TO EncaGe In War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. © 
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WOOD’S “May Queen” TEA 
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QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 


The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 


FORMOSA TEA. 
It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade. 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 
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213 and 215 State Street, - Boston 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues LIFE, ENDOWMENT and TERM Policies, which may be 
made payable to the beneficiaries in 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 annual 
Instalments; also Partnership and Joint Policies, with liberal 
features. 

Its TERM Policies are at very low rates of premium, participate 


in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
ical examinestion, and are convertible into any other form at any 
time without loss and without re-examination. 

In everything which contributes to the Securiry and CHEAP- 
nEss of Life Insurance this company stands unrivalled. 

For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, Gen’! Agent, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 
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“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By BerrirA Von 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., Lonnoon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of ‘* Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the atte..tion of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a —s for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu. 
nals and mutual disarmament. 

« This remarkable work i3 producing a great effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. {thas already bad a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débacle” . . . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much 80 as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 

It is as vivid in its realism as Verestchagin’s paintings.”—/nde- 


pendent, New York. 


“Tt is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding phrases.” 
—Critic, New York. 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 
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